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BOOK REVIEWS. 



Vorlesungen UBER die Menschen- und Thierseele. By Wilheliu Wnndt. Zweite 
umgearbeitete Auflage. Hamburg and Leipsic : Leopold Voss. 1892. 

The new edition of Wundt's Menschen- und Thierseele is one of the best ex- 
isting general introductions to psychology. It preserves nearly the just mean be- 
tween the purely introspective and abstract treatment and the substitution of phys- 
iology for psychology with which recent treatises have familiarised us. The author 
has completely rewritten the edition of 1863, which he regards as a youthful indis- 
cretion (Jugendsiinde) — retaining only such chapters as could be brought into har- 
mony with his maturer views and with the developed science of psycho-physics that 
has taken the place of the Ztikunftsprogramm of thirty years ago. He has wisely 
omitted all the superficial and diffuse chapters on comparative psychology and eth- 
nology which cumbered the original work ; has silently ignored the fantastic specu- 
lations as to the identity of electricity and nerve-force (one of the worst of the afore- 
said youthful sins) ; and practically abandoned (perhaps as too esoteric for popular 
exposition) the elaborate reduction of sensations and perceptions to unconscious 
judgments and inferences. 

The first thirteen or fourteen chapters offer a very clear and interesting resume 
of the chief doctrines of the Physiologisclie Psychologie in regard to sensations gen- 
erally, their measurements and qualities, Weber's and Fechner's laws, the special 
sensations of color, hearing, and the muscular sense, and the problem of space per- 
ception. Following the plan of the original work in these chapters, the author aims 
less at completeness of statement than to present clearly the distinctive doctrines of 
modern psychology. In the treatment of certain themes, e. g. Fechner's law, and 
the perception of space, he neglects, for the sake of clearness, qualifications of detail 
which the special student must look for in the larger work. The last sixteen chap- 
ters deal with the feelings, the will, consciousness, attention, association and ap- 
perception, conception, abnormal and animal psychology and instinct, concluding 
with two notable lectures on the " Freedom of the Will " and the " Immortality of 
the Soul." It is to these chapters that we must look for Wundt's general psycho- 
logical and philosophical system. Profiting by recent criticisms he has here set 
forth his characteristic doctrines in so clear and definite a final statement that fur- 
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ther misconception of them is hardly permissible. The remainder of this notice 
will be devoted to what is perhaps the most interesting question thus suggested : 
Wundt's relation to the associationist psychology of Spencer on the one side, and to 
the younger German school of experimental psychologists on the other. Wundt 
ignores the Spencerian form of the associationist psychology, and the young psy- 
chologists do injustice to Wundt, neither side apparently condescending to read with 
attention the writings of the other. The debate, so far as it is not merely verbal, 
springs from two real differences of method : (1) Wundt in his psychological analysis 
habitually takes account of the problems of the theory of knowledge (Erkenntniss- 
theorie) , or ultimate metaphysics, which the young psychologists endeavor (not always 
with success) systematically to exclude. (2) Wundt, gifted with superior powers of 
introspection, is more aware than the young psychologists of the infinite complexity 
and subtlety of mental states. He prefers, therefore, to a schematic simplification 
of the phenomena a terminology and descriptive analysis that reflect in some meas- 
ure their manifold diversity. And thus while Wundt finds the pure associationist 
psychology barren and tautologous, the young psychologists see in Wundt's compli- 
cated terminology only a shamfaced reversion to the discarded psychology of a sub- 
stantial soul endowed with autonomous " faculties." But the analysis of our mental 
states which Wundt gives by means of this terminology is really only a subtler re- 
statement of the analysis of Mill, Spencer, and Taine, to which the new psychology 
has not been able to add anything of moment. It is true that he proclaims the in- 
adequacy of association, even when translated into the diagrams of a hypothetical 
cerebral anatomy, to " explain" fully our conscious active mental life. But in this 
he is at one with Spencer (ultimate scientific ideas), J. S. Mill (Examination of Ham- 
ilton), and Schopenhauer (Epiphilosophie). It is gross injustice to stigmatise as an 
abandonment of the scientific attitude of mind this occasional passing recognition of 
the seeming ultimate inexplicability of things. In no single concrete instance can 
it be shown that Wundt now sacrifices the recognised methods and postulates of 
modern scientific investigation to the psychological hypostisations which his oppo- 
nents detect in his terminology. 

In confirmation of these statements I will give a brief summary of Wundt's 
doctrine of association and apperception with an occasional indication of its relation 
to the psychology of Spencer. Wundt distinguishes the totality of mental states 
which are perceived from the presentation at the focus of consciousness which is 
apperceived. In this way (substituting everywhere dunkel bexvusst for unbewxtsst) 
he avoids the metaphysics of the unconscious, while getting the benefit of the entire 
analysis of its advocates. I do not think the ultimate difficulty can be evaded in this 
way, but will not stop to argue the point. A further advantage of this distinction 
is that it makes possible a dynamic treatment of mental states as "events " in place 
of the crude psychology that deals with the conditions of any mental state as so 
many ready-made parts externally dovetailed into the completed product. The ac- 
tive side of consciousness is taken into account from the outset. The mental state 
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at any moment is described by indicating the presentation which is then at the focus 
of consciousness (apperceived) and the accompanying faintly conscious presentations 
that qualify its tone and total effect. The given mental state is "explained" by 
tracing out the dynamic readjustments that brought this particular presentation to 
the focus, and grouped the faintly conscious presentations about it. Now the bring- 
ing of a presentation to the focus of conscious attention is the primitive psychical 
activity, the elementary act of will,* and since Wundt places this at the beginning 
he rejects all evolution of will or instinct from reflex action, and thus, it will be 
said, here at least puts himself in distinct opposition to advanced scientific thought 
Let us distinguish. So far as we are dealing with the developed minds we know, 
Wundt's distinction is merely the expression of an observed psychological fact. Ex- 
ternal volition does go back to internal voluntary attention and this to a focussing 
of consciousness for which apperception is as good a term as another. Such focus- 
sing of the attention is for us now the primary reaction of the "self" on its received 
impressions. Out of a given group of presentations I apperceive by preference one 
and you another, because at the time my " self," my mind, differs from yours. This 
self may be only a convenient short-hand expression for a passive product of ex- 
ternal forces. The feeling of the reaction of the self may be an illusion, and its ac- 
tivity may be merely the mechanical action of a relatively coherent group of presen- 
tations when a new presentation is introduced among them, and the whole process 
may be explicable in terms of associations. But the feeling exists, and Wundt has 
described and analysed it better than any of his critics. 

On the other hand, if the question is of the hypothetical origin of mind, we are 
at once brought face to face with an ultimate metaphysical problem which the new 
psychology impatiently ignores, which Spencer grudgingly acknowledges, but which 
Wundt and Kantians like Riehl find confronting them at every stage of their anal- 
ysis. Conscious mind cannot conceive of its own origin, and therefore all psycho- 
logical theories of development must postulate in some form the elements of con- 
sciousness and will. Nothing that I could add to the dialectics of this question would 
influence those who feel no difficulty here. They require a long course of Kantian 
criticism or its equivalent. At any rate it is not fair polemic to class a thinker as 
unscientific merely because he recognises this difficulty and gives it expression in 
his psychology, instead of contemptuously relegating it to metaphysics. 

After thus laying the foundations in the doctrine of apperception for the psy- 
chology both of cognition and of the will, Wundt proceeds to restate the associa- 
tionist analysis of Mill and Spencer in a more elaborate terminology but in substan- 
tial agreement with Spencer till he reaches the "concept," when the introduction 
of apperception gives rise to a seeming difference. Spencer distinguishes simul- 
taneous from successive association as carefully as Wundt. What Wundt, after 
Herbart calls " complications," namely the joint reference to one object of a num- 

* Cf. Ward, Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. XX, p. 44. 
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ber of disparate presentations of sense, is clearly described by Spencer (" Prin- 
ciples of Psychology," §§ 315-355); and Wundt's "assimilations" do not differ 
appreciably from Spencer's "still less conscious" processes of "organic classifica- 
tion" ("Principles of Psychology," § 320). Into the metaphysics of the ultimate 
relations of contiguity and similarity as laws of association I cannot enter here. 
Similarity will always be recognised as ultimate by those who, like Spencer, ap- 
proach the problem first from the psychical side, while a purely materialistic treat- 
ment in terms of nervous currents, such as we find in James, will endeavor to do 
away altogether with similarity, which simply cannot be expressed in terms of 
nerve-structure without reasoning in a circle. Wundt retains similarity but en- 
deavors to coordinate it with contiguity. The problem is really identical with the 
final question of the relations of "mind" and "body," and cannot be profitably 
discussed apart from that question. 

Coming now to the concept and the judgment, we find Wundt affirming that 
the different forms of simultaneous and successive association (as he has defined 
them) are not an exhaustive classification of mental processes — that they do not in- 
clude the concept. Well, he is at liberty to define his own terms, and before we 
accuse him of hypostasising a new faculty to account for the concept, let us scruti- 
nise his meaning. We shall find that he merely repeats, in a subtler terminology of 
his own, the analysis of Berkeley, Mill, Taine, Spencer, and Romanes. These wri- 
ters treat the concept as a complicated associational group held together by the 
word. Now Wundt, while conceding the theoretic admissibility of this form of 
statement, holds that such groups present so many distinct characteristics that all 
delicacy of psychological discrimination is sacrificed by confounding them under one 
denomination with other associational complexes. He does not, like Professor James, 
bid introspective psychology " throw up the sponge " here, but wishes to carry his 
analysis into recesses which the instruments of the associationists are too clumsy to 
explore. In the interests of this analysis he limits the term association to combina- 
tions mediated by a limited number of elements. The (apperceived) concept, on the 
other hand, is the product of the reaction of the total mind. This distinction (what- 
ever we may think of its absolute validity) expresses a finely observed psychological 
truth. The distinctive quality of a concept consists, Wundt says, ' ' in dem begleit en- 
den Beivnsstsein, dass die einzelne Vorstellung einen bloss stellvertretenden Wert A be- 
sitze. " This feeling he calls the Begriffsgefiihl , meaning thereby exactly what Pro- 
fessor James means when he says that ' ' the thoughts by which we know that we 
mean the same thing are apt to be very different indeed from each other," and that 
" a polyp would be a conceptual thinker if a feeling of ' Hollo ! thingumbob again ! ' 
ever flitted through its mind." Only, instead of "throwing up the sponge," Wundt 
goes on to give a very interesting account of this feeling in its various degrees of 
clearness between the conceptual polyp and the conceiving man. Apperception is 
invoked only to name and emphasise the feeling of activity of the self that enters 
into the Begriffsgefiihl, distinguishing it as a reaction of the total consciousness 
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from the relatively passive associations of what Romanes would call "recepts." 
Psychologists, however, will continue their fruitless debates on questions of termin- 
ology and will still imagine that Wundt is a belated reactionist. Paul Shorey. 

Beitrage zur experimentellen Psychologie. By Hugo MUnsterberg. Heft 4. 
Freiburg i. B. 1892. 

Milnsterberg's fourth Heft begins with studies in association. If a and b have 
been independently associated with m, can a call up b without the appearance in 
consciousness of m ? The affirmative answer of common experience was confirmed 
by Scripture's experiments. Associating five Japanese symbols with two series of 
five German words, he found that a word of one series tended (without conscious 
recollection of the Japanese symbol) to revive the particular word in the other series 
that had been associated with the same symbol. MUnsterberg, after repeating and 
varying the experiment in a number of fields, denies that any such relation can be 
observed. He may very well be right on the question of facts. It is a priori im- 
probable that a transitory and arbitrary association of a meaningless symbol could 
modify appreciably the independent and accidental associative attractions of famil- 
iar words and presentations. The philosophic interpretation is another question. 
For our real knowledge it is a matter of indifference whether we fill out ' ' missing 
links" with " dunkel bewusst '," " unbewusst," or "cerebral processes that have no 
psychical correlates." And yet how much of contemporary psychologising is a log- 
omachy raging around just this question. 

Munsterberg's second series of experiments show clearly the part played by such 
missing links in perception. A word is called out just before a complicated picture 
is exhibited to the subject. He will usually perceive first in the picture some object 
naturally associated with the word, even though the word has aroused no conscious 
associations. 

Similarly (III) a hastily seen misprinted word will be interpreted variously ac- 
cording to the associations of another word called out to the subject in advance. 

Another series of experiments has for result that even the most commonly as- 
sociated word-couples, as table and chair, have no fixed, unconditional associative 
attraction for each other in the same or in different minds, but that the unit of at- 
traction is the "associative constellation." This is only common sense, and artificial 
experiments will never reveal anything in this field that we cannot learn quite as 
well in the class room. "Table" will suggest "logarithm" if the boy is fresh from 
the class in trigonometry. 

"The difference between men is in their principle of association " said Emerson 
long ago. MUnsterberg, who has in his archives records of fifty thousand experi- 
ments in verbal associations, presents a table of the comparative frequency with 
which substantives are associated with superior (more general) or inferior class 
names, with adjectives or with verbs to which they stand in the relation of subject 
or of object. His chief result is that minds which associate a noun with its higher 



